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NOTICE. 

A Petition from Mr. CopgrtTr to 
ye Prince Regent, praying His 
Royal Highness, for Reasons of Policy 
swell as of Justice and Humanity, 
py espouse the Cause of Liberty an 
\outh America, has been delivered to 
ie Secretary of State, and will be 
published in the Ponitiear. PAMPH- 
ieT on Saturday next. 





TO 
WILLIAM ITALLETT, Esa. 
Or DENForRD IN BERKSHIRE, 
LETTER II. 
On Str Francis Burdeti’s motion ; 


and on Corruption’s new source of 
consolation. 





North Hampstead, Long- Island, 
Oct. 10, 1817. 
My Dear Sir, 


This. day twelve-month, at Mr. 
ilunT’s, at Middleton, I wrote, while 
my worthy friend HinxMAN was gone 
to Appleshaw fair, the first ef those 
Essays, at the end of the fifteenth 
of which the Boroughmongers were 
brought toa state of desperation. In 
dating my letter the circumstance re- 
curred to my mind; and I cannot 
ielp reflecting with uncommon satis- 
faction nm the proofs, which the last 
year has given of the irresistible power 
of the charms of Truth, when she 
is dressed in a simple garb, and fairly 


-. oe 


and fully pres@nted to the eyes of the 
world. During the year 1817, which 
is now fast closing upon us, have been 
sown the seeds of the regeneration of 
England, which by a long series of 
frauds and oppressions, was, at last, 
brought to nearly the lowest degree of 
degradation; and which, without an 
animating cause of some kind or other, 
must soon have seen as vile a race as 
that which disgraces the human form 
in Naples, Hanover, Russia, or Por- 
tugal. Thanks to our own energies, 
the kingdom has been rescued from 
this last and greatest of all national 
calamities. Wehave not yet obtain- 
ed the possession of our rights ; but, 
we have proclaimed and demanded 
them; and, if our enemies_are, for 


| the present, toe strong for us, we hate 


the consolation to reflect, that theirs is 
the strength. of unlawful violence, 
rand that, all their frauds, plots and 
spies being now exposed, the duration 
of that strength must finally depend 
solely upon those who wield the bay- 
onet, while we know, and while our 
enemies tremblingly feel, that the 
bayonet is wielded by our sons and 
our brothers; by those who love us 
and who hate them from the bot#om 
of their hearts. 

Leaving the tax-eaters and Borough- 
mongers te chew the cud upon this 
their situation, I propose, in this lettexs 
to offer the public, through an address 
to you, some remarks on the motion 





made by Sir Francis BuRDETT, to- 
O o 
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wards the close of the last session of 
parliament, on the subject of Reform ; 
to which J shall add, if I have room, an 
obaervation or two on the new source 
of consolation, which Corruption ap- 
pears to have discovered, in the pros- 
pect of cheap eorn f 

On the first of these subjects I have, 
in my Letters to my friends, Gotp- 
syitH and HinxMan, anticipated my- 
self in some degree. But, it Is a 
subject of such vast importance. 
that, if f repeat a little, that import 
ance will be more than a sufficient 
apology. Indeed, repetition upon a 
subject of this nature, requires no 
more apology than is required for 
a repetition of the forms of Prayer 
and Thanksgiving, used by those 
Reverend Pers ns, who lead us in the 
path of salvation. 

Six Francis’s motion was, it ap- 
pears, for a Commi tee of the Honour- 
able House. And, what was this Com- 
mittee to do? What was to be the 
object of its labours? Why, forsooth, 
‘“¢o tnquire into the state of the repre- 
‘sentation of the people in that 
** House.” Good God! And, did 
the mighty spirit of our champion 
dwindle down into this at last! To 
inquire into the state of a thing, 
which state {in repetition which had 


echoed through every cottage ‘in the: 


kingdom) had been declared to be 


“‘as notorious as the sun atnoon day”! : 


All the petitions had declared this ; 


Sir Francis himself had asserted it a 


thousand times over; nay, it? had 
been declared, within the walls of the 


House itself, and by those,*too, who: 


were enemies of Reform, that the traf- 
ficking'in seats was as notoridus as 
the sum at noon day, and the Speaker 


HaAtuettT, Esa. 


““herror.’? And, yet, after all this, 
Six Francis wanted ingutry, and 


its-lf, in order to ascertain, whether 
a Reform were just and necessary | 
After this let us not laugh at any 
philosopher, who may call an assem. 
bly of the learned together to inquire, 
4 whether there be a sun or moon: 
let us not laugh at any judge, who 
may request a jury of notorious 
thieves te be impanneled, in order to 
salisfy his mind whether there be 
such a thing existing in the world as 
theft. : 

It is hardly necessary to remind 
you, Sir, that, for more than twent; 
years, Sin Francis Burpertr, has 
been asserting, that the House of 
Commons did not, in any rational 
sense, represent any part of the peo- 
ple; that he has frequently asserted, 
‘that it was dmproper to call it the 
House of Commons ; that he, at the 
Palace-Yard Meetings, called it 
‘‘ the Room over the way’’; that, in 
the paper, for which he was sent to 
the Tower, he called it, in the male- 
diction of Scripture, ‘ thou «hited 
wall”; that he frequently asserted 
openly, that it was wnworthy of being 
netitioned by the people; that he saw 
no ground of hope ether than in te 
| peoples own exertions. All this is well 
known to you, and equally well 
known to his enlightened constitu- 
ents; and, after all this, repeated, 
dinned into the people’s ears, fer 
nearly a quarter of a century, he 
cones to that very Rodm, at a mo- 
pee when it*had accomplished the 
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| had declared, that, at such bold and : 
uublushing Corruption, ‘‘ our fore. 
| * fathers would have. started with 


that, too, by the House, or * Room,” | 
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ruin, which he had so often predicted, 
and tamely asks it to inquire, whether 
it be quite so perfectly the represen- 
tative of the people as might be wish- 
ed; and he ‘hus puts it to the vote of 
the ** Room’? itself, not whether it will 
de the people justice, but whether the 
people have any ground to complain 
of injustice / 

I have here, however, referred to 
speeches of SiR FRANcis, and these 
may have been misrepresented. I 
could easily prove, that as to the par- 
ticulars mentioned, they have not; 
but, let us take one of the many docu- 
ments, sent forth under his own hand ; 
and, I select his letter to the Citizens 
of Westminster, written from Rams- 
bury, ata time when he had been ap- 
prized of an intended Meeting of his 
constituents to petition against the, 
continuance of the property taz ; and 
which letter was in the following 
words : 

Ramslury Manor, Dec. 28, 1814. 


Gentlemen, I am much disappoint- 
ed at being prevented, by a-heavy 
fall of snow, attending the Meeting 
of the Electors of Westminster, ad- 
vertised for the 29th of December. . 

TI regret this the more, because, 1 
perceive, by the wording of the Ad- 
vertisement, that a large and enlight- 
ened view of the subject is intended 
‘o be taken, one worthy the City in 
which this Meeting is to be held; not 
narrowed to the consideration only of 
en oppressive Tax, but enlarged to a 
general view of that whole system of 
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profligate, corrupt, and wasteful ex- 
penditure. In fact, the Income or 
Property Tax has no title to that pre- 
eminence in infamy, it appears in 
public d:testation to possess, nor is it 
a whit more arbitrary in its execution, 
cruel in its operation, or. ruinous in 
its consequences, or unconstitutional 
in its principles, than the Excise, or 
many other sumamry, arbitrary, and 
unconstitutional jurisdictions, esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament, and 
rooting out the common. law of the 
land; that law which my Lord Coxe 
truly says is the best inheritance of 
the subject. Besides the torture of 
our Soldiers, I might add the brutal 
horrors of the impress, the inhospita- 
ble and tyrannical Act against Fo- 
reigners, with a long string of et c@te- 
ras, too numerous to insert here, gnd 
too palpable to be denied. 

The enlightened and patriotic Elec- 
tors of We-tminster, know full well, 
that these are only a few of the bit- 


ter fruits of that baleful tree, which 


novrisheth its roots in that hot bed.of 
Corruption from whence it sprung, St. 
Stephen’s Chapel; and though it has 
struck deep in that consecrated soil, 
we are instructed. by the highest av- 
thority how to judge it, and by the 
same authority how to deal with it. 
That we may be able to deal. with 
it accordingly, before the whole pro- 
perty of the country is absorbed by 
the Government, before the nation is 
plunged into fresh wars against hu- 
man Liberty, and before the system 





7” 


the cat-o’-nine tails from the backs of 

our soldiers, brings blood, and which 
isnot more galling in the mode and 
severity of its collection, than in its 





Taxation, every stroke of which, like. of dragoening introduced during the 


last, is irremoveabiy established, is 
the fervent prayer of, Gentlemen, 
your evcr grateful, sincere, and et- 
tached Servant, 

F. Burpgrtt 
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As a mere Grammarian, and to 
guard. against the cavilling of pe- 
dants, I will just observe, that Sir 
Francis has been careless here in a 
little point or two, as to the quality 
of strict correctness ; but, a piece of 
writing more pregnant with interest- 
ing matter, more judicious in its se- 
lection of topics, more abundant in just 
and manly sentiments, and those sen- 
timents more forcibly and more hap- 
pily expressed ; in short, a piece of 
writing’ more eloquent and better 
calculated to produce the desired 
effect, never, as far as my observa- 
tion has gone, dropped from the pen 
of man ; and, at the time, I observed, 
in the Register as well as in conver- 
satton, that the letter amply compen- 
sated for the effects of the fall of 
snow. This letter, written in hi’ so- 
litude at Ramspury, and, J am very 
sure, without any study and without 
the taking of a copy or the making of 

a correction, affords the fair means 
- for us to judge of the mind and the 
talents of its author; and this letter 
alone will serve as a complete answer 
to all those, who have been led to 
believe, that Sir Francis BurpeEetrT 
is not a man of great judgment and 
ability. Fifty times have [ read this 
fetter, and, at every reading, with 
additional admiration. How different 
igthis eloquence from the far-fetched, 
affected, feeble trash of Canning. 
Here is more said, more food for the 
mind is presented, in the space of 
half a page, than this babbler would 
put forth in the space of a bulky 
volume. 

Bat, Sir, I wish Six Francis had, 
an the last year that has passed, kept 
in mind. another parable of that Gos- 


To Witutam Hatuert, Esa. 
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pel, to which he here so aptly refers, 
and of which he makes such admira- 
ble use. That other parable would 
have admonished him, that it is not 
the possession, but the employment, of 
talents, which is the main thing to be 
looked to. 

Coming now to the application of 
this letter to our present purposc, let 
me ask, whether a motion for inquiry 
was all that the people had a right to 
expect from one, who had, under his 
own hand, declared the House of 
Commons to be a “ baleful tree”, and 
had told the people that it ought to 
be ‘‘ hewn down and cast tnto the 
fire’? Was a motion for inquiry all 
that the people had a right to look for 
from such a man? Either it was un- 
just so to describe the House of Com- 
mons. It was seditious so to des- 
cribe it; or, it was to fall far short of 
duty, if not to betray his trust, to 
appeal to that same House, whether it 
stood in need of Reform or whether it 
did not. And, after calling the House 
the ‘ baleful tree’; after tellmg the 
people, that the Scripture had éaught 
them how to deal with it; after ‘‘ far- 
vently praying’ that they would be 
able so to deal with it: after all this, 
what can be said in justification of Sir 
FRANCIs’s conduct in sitting szent, 
while the people were abused as wild 
projectors, as mad projectors, as vio- 
lent and tgnorant men: though they 
had none of them proposed to hew 
down any thing? Nay, what is more 
a great deal than tacit abandonment, 
he joined with, and highly praised, 
Mr. Broucnam, the Russexis, Mr. 


| BRAND, and many others, by whom 


his own followers had been, and daily 
were, ebused! At the Westrajnste! 
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dinner, too, it was the Boroughmon- 
gers and sons of Boroughmongers, 
who were the theme of his praise. 
He could mot be deceived. He could 
not hope to eonvert these men. He 
could not. hope to change the nature of 
these limbs of the 
Oh, no! He was too wise to hope for 
any such effect. And, therefore, we 
must ascribe this total change of senti- 
ment and of conduct to a change in 
his views. 

The passage in his letter, inserted 
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above, which speaks of the ‘‘ DRA- 
GOONING system’, is now become | 
as‘ unhappy, as it then was happy. | 
What would the Citizens of West- 
minster have said, if, at tne close of 
the reading of that letter to them, 
some one had risen and said: ‘* Take 
“care, Gentlemen, how you rely 
‘‘ upon these fine sentiments, which, 
‘‘ though they flow freely upon paper, 
‘¢ will never, when the pinch comes, 
‘‘ be the rule of action; and,I can as- 
‘sure you, that the son of this very | 
‘Sir Francis will beeome literally a 
“ dragoon commander in time of peace, 
‘‘ when the openly avowed object of 
“the army shall be to prevent the 
‘people from obtaining a Reform; 
‘ and, as if to render the thing as flag- 
‘“ rant and odious as possible, this son 
“shall serve in a regiment of dra- | 
‘voons commanded, in direct viola- 
‘tion of all law, by 2 FOREIGNER; 
‘“and, moreover, Sir FRancis shall 


‘“ Barrack, at Brighton, and, during 
‘his conyalescence, shall hunt with 
“the Prince’s Hounds, and reside in 
‘* the house of one of the Court Aides- 
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words had, upon the occasion here 
stated, been uttered? They would 
have regarded the speaker as the 
vilest of calumniators ; and, perhaps, 
their indignation might have urged 
them to commit some act of violence 


sé baleful tree’. ; on his person. 


After this letter was it not a little 
too much to hear the writer assuming 
a tone of extreme modera'ion, and talk 
eternally about re/ying upon the Gen- 
tlemen of the country? But, this was 
nothing compared with his abandon- 
ment of the people at.the opening of 
the session; and even this was less 
odious than his subsequent applause of 
the Whigs, whom he had so long been 
teaching the people to consider as be- 
ing full as bad as their opponents by 
describing the whole together by the 
emphatical term, ¢he Regiment, 


In my letters to Messrs. Goup- 
sMiTH and Hinxman, I have fairty 
traced all his conduct to his real mo- 
tives; and, long before his motion was 
made, the Ministers saw, ifhe did not, 
that his schemes had failed, and that 
he was become of no real consequence. 
Seeing this, they treated him and his 
motion with the most perfect cons 
tempt. They kept arcuy from the 
House, and left him fo be answered by 
amere underling. So that the long 
harangue, which had been threatened 
for four months, though full of learn- 
ing and good sense, appeared at the 
close of the debate (if it might be so 
called) perfectly ridiculous. ‘The Mi- 
nisters well Knew, that nobody but 
himself felt any interest in the fate of 
the motion; and, indeed, that he only 
wanted to make agrand display. The 


* de-Camp’’? What would the Citizeng Soned who had heard of these 


of Westmmster have said, if such 


motions for inquiry for thirty years, 
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wanted a Bill to be moved for, in or- 
‘der that their claims might stand clear- 
ly and fair'y.upon record. They des- 
pised the motion for inquiry. This 
the Ministers well knew; and, Sir 
Frascis now found, that, though the 
people could be something without 
him, he, without the people, was no- 
thing. ‘This was’ precisely what Mr. 
Huvt had sail at the Meeting of the 
Delegates in London; and, it would 
have been well, if it had been taken as 
a friendly warning instead of being ta- 
ken, as it appears to have been, asa 
sort of threat. I thought Mr. Hunt 
urged this unnecessarily, and [ told 
him so. But. he was right: and, in 

deed, it wou'd have been much. bet- 
ter, if Mr. Hunt’s opinions, as to S1r 
Francis. had heen adopted and acted 
upon at a much earlier period. THis 
suspicions were first awakened by ‘Sir 
Francts's conduct towards you, dur- 
ing your struggle in Berkshire. Ho 
well knew vour character, your prin- 
ciples. and your ‘alents; but, here, as 
every where else, accursed envy did 
the mischief. From the time that Sir 
Francis went to Brighton, Mr. Hunt 
had no bope of his remaining firm ; 
and, theugh he expressed himself in 
doubts rather than in positive opi- 
nions, he was “nly rendered more ex- 
plicit by Sir Franess’s refusal to pre- 
sent the Spa-field:’ petition. Upon 
that occasion Mr. Hunt yielded to my 
advice, or, rather, to my entreaties, to 
keep the thing as quiet as possible; 
but, he did it with very great re- 
Juctance ; against his own judgment, 
and in the face of reasons, which I 
was unable to answer. He said: 
** You may try, as long as you please, 


* to keep him up to the mark ; but, | 


‘To WituraM Hatrett, Lee. 
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‘© you will not succeed. You musf, 
“in the end, quit him, or quit the 
* people; and so must the Major. 
‘It is useless to tell me, that your 
** breaking with him will throw the 
* Reformers into confusion. They 
‘¢ had better be thrown into confusion 
** now than at a later peried. We 
** shall know what to trust to, if you 
‘** speak out now; but, if the people 
* be led along in deception, ’till the 
‘- parliament meet, you will see, that 
“they will have been put into his 
‘* hands only to be abandoned. Let 
‘* me,” added he, ** go down to him, 
“and” (squeezing almost to dust a 
letter he had just received from Sin 
Francis) “ £ warrant you [ll soon 
“bring the matter to a point!’ | 
told him, that, when the good of our 
country was concerned, personal feel- 
ings ought to have no weight; that, 
thoagh he might think himself and the 
Meeting grossly insulted, the only 
question with him ought to be, whe- 
ther, by an open quarrel with Six 
Francis, he should do good or harm 
to the cause of the people; that, as to 
his own character, as personal feeling 
must be seen to exist, the world would 


| be apt to attribute his quarrel to that 


cause, rather than to a sense of public 
duty; and that, as there were ten 
thousand bitter tongues and base pens 
all basily at work against him, I was 
afraid, that the worst side of the pic- 
ture would be oftenest seen. He 
yielded, asI said before, to my in- 
treaties rather than my arguments; 
and, [ afterwards had sorely to regret 
the power of those intreaties. If he 
tad gone dowo to Barcuton and 
brought the whole question about so” 
and all before the public, we should 
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The 
defection of our champion would have 
We should have 


hare been armed before haud. 


been proclaimed. 


had « body to defend us against the 


calumues of our screened foes; bu. 
the notice would not have been doe- 
coca, and eur guilt, as seditious 


wreiches, would not have been infer- 
rod, as it was, {fom the total silence 
of our professe’ defender and sup- 
porter, There would have been no 
pratte for us; no “ dumning with 
faint poate s? and, we should have 
béen disencumb cred of the load of 
responsibility for that defender’s fol- 
lics, which follies (for a wise man 
may have them) formed no small part 
of the subject of the Reports intended 
to form the ground, as they did form 
the ground, of the gagging and im- 
prisonment Bills. ‘There sat he hear- 
ing us accused of what we had never 
done, and of what he had done, and 
saying not ore’ word in his own de- 
fence, lest, at the samc time, he should 
be suspected of an endeavour to defend 
us. ‘The MEETING OF DELE. 
GATES itself was not of our calling. 
He himself signed @ circular paper, | 
by which they were called together ; 
aud, he called them together, too, ¢o 
discuss the provisions of a BILL. 1 
always protested against any such 
Meeting, and so did Mr. Hunt, and 1 
remember showing to you, in October 
last, a letter which [ sent off the same 
day, containing my opinions upon this 
subject. When the Delegates came, 
we thought it best to meet them, which 


we did, and we so managed the matter 


DeckMBER. 20, 1817. 
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though his own brother attended at it. 


amongst OUR 6 ztld projects,” and 
(o be represented as seditious by his 
new friends! The great “respect 
which I have for his talents, and for 
his kindness of heart, when unper- 








verted by unjustifiable ambition, re- 
strains me from affixing the suitable 
epithet to this conduct. 

It is very clear, that, if we had 
come to an open rupture with Sir 
FrAxcrs in the month of November, 
our cause would have come unloaded 
with any of those circumstances, 
which afforded a plausible handle to 
our adversaries. If you look into the 
gigging and imprisonment Reports, 
you wil! find them studded with Spen- 
ceans, Union Clubs, Uampden Clubs, 
and. Meetings of Delegates. The 
Spenceans all the world saw we had 
nothing to do with. The Union Cluhs 
we soon proved never to have had an 
existence, except in prospectus. But, 
the same could not be said of the 
Hampden Clubs and the Meeting of 
Delegates. And these were of Sr 
Francis’s creation! It was he who 
had, under his own hand, called tho 
Meeting of Delegates, and it was he, 
who, under his own hand, had sent a 
missionary (and a very faithful and 
clever man he was) through a part of 
England and Wales to promote the 
formation of Hampden Clubs! So 
far wae I from having ever participated 
in any Club work, 1 had always most 
strenuously protested against every 
part of #t} and f state this im an 





as to prevent any disagreeable circum- 


address to you with the more confi- 


stance to arise from the Meeting. }dence, as I am sure you will reco'lect, 
Yet, not a word did Sin Francrs say {that, in a letter of mine to Sir Rane 
in defence of this abused Meeting, lcs Burpett, written in October last, 


This too he suffered to be lumped: 
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I most earnestly Besought him to get | Derbyshire into Yorkshire and back 
rid, as quickly as possible, of all such | through Nottinghamshire and Norfolk 


entanglement, giving it as my decided | 


opinion, that such combinations, while 
they might possibly do great harm, 
could by no possibility” do good. 
Therefore, if, taking the line recom- 
mended by Mr. Hunt, we had come 
to an open rupture with Sir Francis 
in November, away would have gone 
all his Hampden Clubs and all his 
Meetings of Delegates. The * two- 
“‘ benny trash publications” would 
soon have convinced the people, that 
these combinations must be injurious 
to their cause. We should have had 
Meetings in the open alr, and, as I 
always ‘recommended, no agent, no de- 
puty, no delegate, no palpable marks 
for despotism to hit at. The spirit 
that was ou foot was at once so strong 
and so insinuating that it found its 
way, as the Doctor said (while he 
gaped and stared) ‘* not only into 
“every hamlet, my Lords, but into 
“Severy hovel!’ And down came 
his quire of votes upon the table, as 
if he had been smiting with his leaden 
jump one of those devoted little 
pamphlets. Unencumbered with these 
Clubs and Delegates, we could have 
defied the father of lies himself to 
find out a charge against us. Besides, 
we should have then taken the lead; 
and, I leave you to guess what would 
have been the effect, throughout the 
Kingdom, of such a "Meeting as we 
had in Hamphire and of such a Peti- 


tion as we sent from that Meeting, if 


that Meeting had been held in Decem- 
ber instead of February ! 
acting | was always waiting to know 
what Sir Francrvs meant to do. I[ 
was wailing Jor his son’s recovery ; 
then for the father’s return from fox- 
hunting. And? had the half of my 
time taken up in endeavours to make 
others wait with patieace. Instead of 


this, i ought to have gone first into 
4 . 
Hampshire, and then, a& my Lord 


Cochrane knows, I proposed to go 
into Worcestershire and downwards 
into Lancashirc, and thence through 





Instead of 


| 





and Suffolk. ‘This was my wish. [ 
wished to see the state of the country 
with my own eyes and to send up a 
Register from every county. I would 
have formed no Clubs 11 warrant you ; 
but, I would have seen and heard the 
people, and I would have set the thou- 
sands of spies at defiance. I had, 
early in December, actually written 
home to my eldest daughter, to be- 
speak her for a travelling companion, 
when, all at once, after long expecta. 
tion, Sir Francis was, 1 thought, ac- 
tually coming to town. Another and 
another and another delay arose; 
tnen, when he did come, there was no 
decision. ‘The chopping and shifting 
backward and forward put me in 
mind of the old army-saying about Sir 
Harry Criixntron, who so frequently 
ordered and countermanded and or- 
dered again and conntermanded again, 
that the soldiers, in their uncourtly 
style, said of him, that, if, by any 
misfortune, he should go into a place 
with ¢wo holes, the consequences must 
he very disagreeable before he would 
be able to make nis election. 

This indecision, in Sir Francis, 
though a little too much belonging to 
his character, did not arise from want of 
judgment; it did not arise from a want 
of knowing what ought to be done; 
but, froma want of a disposition to 
do it, and from a reluctance, an abso- 
lute shame, not, perhaps, wholly un- 
mixed with fear, to refuse to do it. 
Thus was I kept penned up in the 
smoke of London, dinned by the hack- 
ney coaches by day and by ‘the swear- 
ing of watchmen and the squalling of 
their female prey by night, instead of 
breathing the sweet air, " ‘ne convers- 
ing with zealous and active men in 
several parts of the country. ‘This 
was pretty much the case with several 
other persons-as well as mysclf; and 
thus did Sir Franets keep in an al- 


most neutralized state, not ol 


more talent than himself (for he has 


men, 
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as much as any man) but of forty | 
times his energy and industry. 

As I said before, the shabby, the 
paltry fear of seeing ethers equal to 
himself in point of popularity was the 
main cause of all this mischief; and, 
it was not now, that this fear, as I ob- 
served before, showed itself for the 
first time. Aninstance of the effect 
of this predominant feeling just now 
occurs to me which did not occur to 
me upon a former oceasion. In 1812, 
[think it was. I[t wasia 1810, 1811, 
or 1812, but it is not very material 
which. At this time a vacancy for 
one of the seats for the City of Co- 
ventry took place. The people of 
Coventry, anxious to put in a Mem. 
ber, who might act with Sir Francis, 
wrote to the Westminster Committee 
to recommend them a proper person. 
This Comuittee had managed the 
election of Sir Francis, had received 
Subscriptions for that purpose, and 
had thus got into a correspondence 
with almost every considerable town 
in the kingdom. Perhaps [| shall 
hereafter have to speak pretty fully of 
the use which this Committee have 
made of the power thus obtained. For 
our present purpose, it is sufficient to 
say, that they had obtained, through. 
out the country, a great reputation for 
public spirit and for political informa- 
tion. ‘To them, therefore, some pa- 
triotic men of Coventry made the 
above-mentioned application. The 
Committee, astounded, as they well 
might be, at the fearful consequence, 
to which, to their utter surprise, they 
had arisen, applied to Sir Faancts to 
know whom they ought to recommend, 
Sir Francis, on his part, seems to 
have been taken equally by surprize. 
and to have been in great distress to 
lind out a suttable representative for 
the public spirited men of Coventry. 
ile well knew Mr. Hunt indeed, and 
Mr. Warner, and-he knew also MA- 
JOR CARTWRIGHT e knew 


Many, many other men of great talent 
}and of tried political integrity ; he 
Knew many men, either of whom was 
jfully his equal in every public and 
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| private virtue, and who surpassed him 
in industry, though, perhaps, not in 
good wishes for the cause of free- 
dom. But, some how, or other, 
the names of one of these men 
appear to have occurred to him upon 
this occasion; and, after a good while 
taken for thinking upon so important 
a matter, who in all the world should 
he think of but a Cononen Marne, 
who was, I believe, in some regiment 
of guards, and who used to bea sort 
of table-companion at Mr. Horne 
Tooxe’s; but, whose very name I had 
never before heard of. This gentle- 
man, who must have been charmed at 
the novelty of the unexpected honovts, 
which had thus, as from the clouds, fal- 
len upon him, set off, by a stage coach, 
to take possession of them and add them 
to his military decorations, But, 
as envious fate would have it, the 
Colonel, owing, perhaps, to his over- 
haste, or to the confusion of ideas, 

which is apt enough to be produced 
by the sudden acquisition of great- 
ness, and which confusion the coun- 
try people calla flustration, got into 
a wrong stage coach, and, his flustra- 
tion having been succeeded by a pro- 


found sleep, to the soundness and due. 


ration of which something taken to 
compose his fluttered nerves had, pro- 
bably, contributed, was awaked by 


pir7o0 


the coachman about midnight at a. 


town, the name of which I have for. 
gotten, about as distant from Coventry 
as was thespot whence the Colonel had 
started twenty hours before. Fatal 
nap! The election was held the next 
day inthe forenoon. Burrerworrtu, 
the London Books eller, happened to 
be at Coventry, and, in the true spirit 
of that pious charity, for which he is 
so famous, seeing a seat going a beg- 
ging, kindly extended his embraces 
towards it. From ihe same feeling he 
has cherished it very carefully ever 
since, and he has not failed to avail 
himself of it to do all the mischief 
that his small talents will enabie him 
to the ** sedetious, and blasphemous’ 
friends of Reform. 

Now, Sir, is it possible to account, 
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upon any ground favourable to S’r 
Francis, for his conduct upon thi- 
occasion? Would not oue have na- 
turally supposed, that he, who had 
hardly any man to second one of his 
motions in the House of Commons, 
and who was continually and most 
justly complaining of this, woul. 
not one have naturally thought that 
he would have seized with delight this 
opportunity of placing on the bench 
with him some man of talents, on 
whose integrity and industry he could 
depend ? Could +e find no such man 
amongst all the circle of Reformers? 
What a libel upon them is the bare 
supposition! Whata libel, too, upon 
his own judgment! For, if he could 
find no such man amongst them all, 
what a scandal wasitto him to live 
amidst such a circle of political ass:- 
ciates! The bare supposition that he 
could find no such man amongst all 
the numerous persons, with whom he 
conversed on political matters, whose 
conduct he very frequently applauded, 
and with whom, indeed, he very fre- 
quently consultd as to the steps that 
he himself should take, nay, of the 
assistance of whuse zeal and industry 
he did not always disdain to avail him- 
self; the bare supposition that he 
could find amongst all these persons 
no man worthy of sitting upon the 
same bench with himself, no man more 
worthy than Colonel Maine in that 
particular respect, would make his 
associating with those persons amount 
to a most disgraceful proof of hisown 
want of taste and want of judgment. 
But this was not the case. If there 
had been no other person worthy of 
the proffered seat, there was Masor 
Cartwricut. Did he require, in or- 
der to render the selected person wor- 


“thy of being his associate ; did he re- 


quire in such person a profound know- 
ledge of all the principles of the con- 
stitution, anda minute acquaintance 
with the laws of the land and the 
laws of Parliament; did he require 
consummate talent in the statement of 
facts, joined with the clearest reason- 
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ing and the most powerful mode of 
apolying those facts, whether in wri- 
ung or in speaking; did he require 
indusiry, cuch as never inany other in. 
stance inthe world, perhaps, marked the 
character of man; did he require inte. 
grity proved by forty years pursuit of the 
public good, to the sacriftce of private 
interest, without one single deviating 
step during the whole forty years. 
did he, demanding more than nature 


| permitted him to demand, require the 


zeal and the vigour of youth, Joined 
to the wisdom and stability of age: 
did he require still more, did he 
insist upon having the highest degree 
of resolution and ardour, joiord with 
the utmost gentleness and tenderness 
of disposition; did he require an as- 
sociate, who, never in the whole 
course of his life had said a word 
which he had to unsay, and whose 
private character was as completely 
without stain er spot as is the snew 
which has just fallen upon the highest 
hill? To have required all this would 
have been unreasonable; it would 
have been arrogant; it would have 
been insolent to the last degree: but, 
if he had required it all, he had i all 
in MAJOR CARTWRIGHT, whom 
he himself, in one of his well chosen 
expressions, emphatically called the 
‘- true-hearted Englishman.” Nay, 
[have heard him himself say, that it 
was no small honour to any man to 
be the countryman of Major Cart- 
wright. And, how came he then, to 
forget Mason Cantwricut, when he 
recommended Coronet Maine? 
But, Sir, thus you will find it all 
through. The great cause of all the 
mischief is, his unconquerable dislike 
to see other men approaching to an 
equality with himself in point of po- 
pularity. Hence it is that he sur- 
rounds himself with a. set of army 
people, a set of shallow-brained, loose- 
talking men, who say what they do 
not think, and who know that they 


shall go unpunished on account of 


their insignificance. They flatter Sit 
Francis; they worry him not to make 
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exertion. He sees that they can be 
nothing, and he endures their society, 
because it relieves him from all appre- 


hension of meeting with a rival. I) 


have often thought that the beautiful, 
the perfectly matchless passagé in 
Pore, with regard to Appison, would 
apply with equal justice to Sir Faan- 
cis Burpett. Only in the latter case, 
the consequences are much more mis- 
chievous than they could possibly be 
in the former. 

If it be asked why the story of 
Coronet Maine be brought out now. 
after having been suffered to remain 
in oblivion so long, the answer is 
obvious: that in this case, as in every 
other case in life, we overlook one 
thing, two things, three things, four 
things, and at last, when the fifth or 
the tenth or something comes, we rip 
up the whole; and, that this is just 
and necessary in all the walks in life, 
every man must have been told by 
daily experience. A trifling act of 
oppression does not justify a people in 
coming to a rupture with their govern- 
ment; but let there be many of these 
acts, and let them go on rising in mag- 
nitude as they rise in number, and 
then the whole from the first to the 
last are fairly urged to make up the 


mass of charge against that Govern- 
ment. Thus it has been in the case 
of Sir Francis. ‘There were several 
little things which none of us liked. 
No mau on earth could have a greater 
respect for another than I had for 
him. It was founded in reason. On 
my conviction of his great talents; 
of his great power to serve the country, 
and of his ardent desire to do it. But, 
there were several occasions, when, to 
you, as well asto several other persons. 
i expressed my sorrow at the existence 
of the very dispositioa, which has at 
last produced the absolute necessity cf 
open and undisguised complaint. 
isin this way which we cenduct our- 
selves with regard to the faults of our 
nearest aud dearest relations, We 
weep, but yet we accuse. And surely, 
Sir Francis has not to expect at our 
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{hands a greater degree of tenderness 
than that which we exercise towards 
our own flesh and blood. 

It has given me extreme pain to pere 
form ths part of my duty. I[ shall be 
happy indeed again ‘o see in Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, the man to whom above 
all others we may look with confi- 
dence. But, at any rate, it is much 
better to seein him an open enemy, 
than to place on him a false reliance. 
What I have written respecting him 
[ have sent to be published to his face. 
The moment I am upon the same 
footing with him, that is to say, the 
moment the laws will protect my 
person from arbitrary imprison- 
ment. as it now protects his person, 
that moment | am ready to gi and say 
to his face that which | have now said 
by the means of the press. Jn a letter, 
which I intend before long to address to 
the Citizens of Westminster, | shall lay 
before them some facts as to the man- 
ner in which they have been treated. 
Aud I certainly shall urge them to be- 
think themselves in time as to the line 
of conduct they ought to pursuc, in 
order to prevent themselves from be- 
ing made to be of no more real conse- 
quence than the wretched inhabirants 
of a rotten borough. I have a very 
strong suspicion that Mr. Brovcuam, 
or the intriguing Sir Rosegt Witson, 
or some such person, is intended to be 
paimed upon them ‘at the next elec- 
tion. But, the question we ought to 
put, not only to these flashy blades, 
but to Sir Francis Burdett himself 
now is: ‘¢ Will you, if you be elected 

‘a Member of Parliament, move for 
‘* leave to bring ina Biil fora Reform 
‘S of that Parliament, upon the princi- 
‘- ples of Annual Elections, and ofa 
‘¢ Right to Voting in such a manner 
‘* that every man, who’ has attained 
‘* the age of twenty-one years, includ- 
“ ing soldiers and sailors, shall havea 
‘¢ vote ?”’ This is the question to put 
tothe flashy hindi and also to 
Sir Francis himself, and, if they do not 
answer distinctly in the affirmative, it 
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ihe country, in any man to give them 
his vote. However, as to this matter, 


J shall express myself more fully here. | 
after; and, as my space is fast dimi-| 


nishing, | shall now hasten to the se- 
cond subject of my letter. 

The consolation which Corruption 
is now endeavouring to derive from 
the ** bountiful harvest” and from the 
consequent low price of corn, would, 
under almost any other circumstances ; 
be a suitable subject for merriment , 
but, while she is laying about her and 
cutting such gashes in our flesh during 
her antic gesticulations, we are in- 
duced to do all we can to repress our 


inclination to laugh. 


In the Courter newspaper of the 
the 23rd of July, the following curious 
paragraph appears: ** That the manu- 
‘* facturing market has materially im- 
“ proved, and is gradually improving, 
‘fis an ebvious and most gratifying 
“ fact ; and we are assured, that the 


“6 woollen, the iron, and the lace ma- ‘ 


“¢ nufacturers are again in the fullest 
‘* employ. The abundance of thé pro- 
“¢ ducts of the earth, in every quarter, 
** will engender a demand for the pro- 
“‘ductions of ingenious industry. 
‘© When provisions are easily provided, 
“ihe remainder of the earnings, even 
*¢ of the poor, will be applied in the 
“© purchase of manufactured comforts, 
“and requisite clothing. For these 
**things the Continent looks chiefly 
*© to England ; which, of course, in 
** her commercial and manufacturing 
‘¢ interests, participates in continental 
“¢ prosperity. ‘The home trade will 
** also revive, from the same cause; 
“for an abundant harvest will enable 
“¢ the agricultural labourers to give 
“employment to thousands of their 
“fellow subjects, whose looms were 
** motionless, and anvils silent, during 
“the high price of provistons, when 
“¢ the demands of hunger left little for 
** comfort, and nothing for the gratifi- 
** cation of the laudable wish to gain 
**a step in society, by the use of 
** better furniture, or more decent 
** clothing.” 
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As to the facts stated here, relative | 
to the flourishing state of the manufac. 


tures, they are, I dare say, nearly, jf 


not wholly, false. This is one of those — 


attempts to prop up the system by de- 


lusion, which attempts have been jp | 
But it is 


practice for so many years. 


not with the facts ; it is with the rea. | 
sonings of this paragraph, thag it is my | 


present intention to deal. 


We are § 


here told that national prosperity | 


arises from cheapness of provisions: 
and that the miseries of the country 
have been occasioned by. the dearness 
of provisions. ‘This is mozw the lan. 
guage of Corruption ! How she 
changes her tone! How she lies 
backward aud forward like an old 
baggage of a bawd; or like her own 
spies and informers! Let us cross. 
examine the hag; let us hunt her out 
through all her shiftings and windings, 
and expose her, first to be kicked and 
buffetted, and then to be laughed at. 
Let us cart the old bawd; and let the 
mud and rotten eggs fly at her head. 
Now, then, Sir, the nation well re- 
collects that its miseries first began to 
assume their present appearance upon 
the fall of the price of produce. The 
nation well recollects that this fall 
began in 1814; that it continued en 
till 1815; that the price became still 
lower in 1816. And that at every 
fall the misery increased. Corrup- 
tion, alarmed at the consequences of 
the ruin of land-lords and farmers, 
and at the enormous increase of the 
poor-rates, all which had come ac- 
companied by the low price of corp, 
took it into her old crazy noddle, 
that cheap corn wus the cause of this 
misery. I, as you well remember, 
told the hag that it was not the cheap 
corn that had produced the misery, 
but the dear paper ; and that this had 
been oceasioned by the operations of 
the paper-money fellows in London, 
who had been cherished by her, 43 
witches are said to suckle the imps, 
who assist them in tormenting theif 
neighbours. Nevertheless, the old 
hag persevercd in her notion, and she 
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would have dear corn ** asa remedy” 


for the distresses of the people; and | 
you well remember that one of the 
most bold, 
norant. 


1316, upon the “* fair prospect of a 


rise in the price of corn”! Yet, 


now, Sheis proclaiming that the high | 
price of corn has been the ruis of those | 


who have the misfortune to dive under 
her extortioning grasp. 

What! do we 
dismal pictures, which Mr. Brano 
and several other Members of Parlia- 
ment drew of the wretched state of 
the country ; of jails for the farmers ; 
of work-houses for the paupers ; of 
bands of starving wretches prowling 
throughout the country; of whole 
parishes deserted by the cultivators of 
theland? And do we not recollect, 
that all this was ascribed to the mn- 
fortunate, the unhappy, low price 
of corn? Can we forget the ever. 
lasting motions, ana the more than 
verlasting speeches and pamphlets, of 
Mr. Western, and the whole tribe of 
sensible, clear-headed, and profound 
“agricultural gentlemen,” all, yea, 
all, ascribing the distresses of the 
ountry to the low price ef corn. 
‘o$ we cannot have forgotten, that 
a hundred and twenty-three corres- 
‘ondents, select correspondents, of 
he wise Board of Agriculture, for the 
se of whose precious wisdom the 
eople pay thousands a year; wecan- 
ot have forgotten that a hundred and 
wenty-three of these wonderfully en- 
ightened gentry, recommended, as @ 
emedy for the distresses of the coun- 
try, to adopt measures of different 
forts, all tending to razse the price of 
forn; that nineteen of them recom- 
mended even coercive measures for 
taising the price, and that two of them 
commended fo lessen the quantity of 
mind lo be sown. One recommended, 
€ cultivation of hemp, and this gen- 
weman seems to have had a tolerably 
motrect notion of the nature which 
| € wants of fe country would, be- 
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most impudent, most ig- 
but most cruel of her imps, | 
congratulated the hag, in the Spring of | 


not recollect the | 


fore long, assume, for, if that article 


were but justly employed for about 
| two months, the infamous hag of whom 
'Lhave spoken above, would no longer 
be able to produce the manifold mise- 
ries, under which the country now 
groans; and to insnit, as she now 
' does, the common sense of mankind 
by her madness and her follies. 

If we could forget every thing else, 
can we possibly forget the Bill that 
| was passed to raise the price of 
corn. Here was no speech; no mo- 
tion; no pamphlet. Here was a 
law, passed for the avowed purpose 
of raising and keeping up the price 
of corn, and that, too, upon the ex- 
press ground, that high priced corn 
was necessary to the prosperity of the 
country! And, now, after all this, 
Corruption has the impudence to tell 
us, that it is the high price of corn 
which has produced the misery, and 
that its returning toa low price, will 
produce prosperity! Amongst all the 
qualities, which this hag possesses, and 
which has been such a scourge to man- 
kind, no one exceeds in degree her 
impudence ; her unfeeling, her hard- 
ened, her unparalleled impudence. 
Were it not for this quality, she 
would be comparatively harmless ; 
for, without it, it would be impossible 
for her to hold up her head and to 
drive along through the dirt and the 


| 


her, and which has rendered her an 
object more worthy than any that 
ever existed of the horror of civilized 
man. 

With all this, however, the hag, as 
is generally the case, is possessed of 
ignorance much about upon a level 
with her impudence, or, she would 
perceive that she is over-doing the 
thing, when she is promising the re- 
turn of general prosperity in conse- 
quence of an abundant harvest. Cer- 
tainly an abundant harvest, cheap 
corn, cheap meat, are good things, 
generally speaking ; because, to pus® 
the argument to an extreme, if there 





were no produce at all from the earth, 
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all the people must starve, and the 
nation must cometo anend. But, it 
requires « head much more clear and 
solid thin Corruption has amongst her 
prating batlanons, to trace nauuonai 
prosperity back to their true causes, 


and to sliow whence national misery , flammatory writings and speeches of 


takes its first spring. If you, for in- 
stance, grow five hundred quarters of 
corn this year, and sell them for no 
more than you sold two hundred and 
fifty quarters, which I will suppose to 
have been the amount of your crop 
last year, it will require a little more 
profundity than any of the imps 
of Corruption possess, to show us 
what additional means you will pos- 
sess, in consequence of this abundant 
crop, either to purchase manufactures 
or employ labourers. ‘There needs 
no'more than, this one observation 
to blow the whole of Corruption’s 
theory into the air, and to show that 
her hopes, from this cause, are as 
groundless as her designs and her 
actions are notoriously wicked. For 
my part, distant as 1 am from the 
scene, seeing nobody from England, 
having nothing but these news-papers 
wherefrom to draw my information, 
this very paragraph, which Corrup- 
tion has put forth in great staring let- 
ters, is quite sufficient to convince me, 
that she has no ground for hope ; 
that she feels herself drawing towards 
death's door, and that, like the poor 
creatures in a consumption, she would 
fain persuade herself as well as the 
world, that she is better than she was; 


that she is recovering; that her com-— 


plaint is going off; and that, in a short 
time, she shall be pretty well again. 
It is My conviction, at the same 
time that itis my never-failing conso- 
lation, that the savage old hag will 


never recover ; that she ts dcomed to. 


perish at no distant day, and that you 
and J and the nation at large will live 
to trample on her grave, in which will 
be interred along with her ai! the 
symbols and all the instrumewts of her 
mischievous power. But, suppose, for 
arguinent’s sake, that the statements 
and opinions contained in this nara- 
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| graph were as true 2nd as consistent 
as thev are false, foolish and contra. 


dictory, what adilemma the gaggers 
and dungeoners would find themselves 
in then! They have ascribed the 
discontents of the people to the in- 


desigeiig men who took advantage of 
the distresses of the nation. Very 
well, gentlemen gaggers aud dungeon. 
ers! Those distresses, w@ shall say, 
|are now at an end. We can no lon. 
ger take advantage of the distresses of 
the nation. Unscrew your gags then, 
‘if you please, and uulock, may it 
| please you my Lords and Gentlemen, 
| the doors of your dungeons. The 
distresses are no_more; consequently 
we cannot take advantage of them; 
consequently we shall have notiing 
but our own fact and argument to lay 
before a happy people; and as our 
fact and argument (unless you have 
been guilty of falsehood and calumny) 
are, of themsclyes, not worth a straw, 
the consequence must be, that they 
will produce no impression, and that, 
even upon your own showing, your 
| gags and your dungeons are uimneces- 
sary. This will bea curion dilem. 
ma for the gaggers and dungeoners to 
| be placed in; and, indeed, they sre 
nearly placed in this dilemma alreacy, 
if we are to regard them as believing 
what they say ; for they already talk 
of the lute distresses, ‘* of the date 





want of employment,” of the date delv-. 


sion, of the date calamities; with 
what face, then, do they keep in force 
measures, which they vowed and de- 
clared were intended merely to keep 
people quiet ’till they were no longer 
blinded by the irritation occasioned by 
distress. No man ever did, I belicre, 
hear before of gags and dungeons 
being employed to-mitigate the evils 
arising from adverse seasons. It was 
quite a new sort of remedy. ‘The old 
fashioned way was, to put up p-ayers 
| for plenty, and to yield assistance t 

the poor from the hands of the rich. 
_ Bounties on importation of food; pre 
| miums for the increase ef its quantity: 

These were the old fashioned means 0! 


} 
| 
' 
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swhich I have just been discussing, I 
itrust that [ shall not be deemed charge- 
jable with any thing like ill nature tor 
having, upon this occasion, introduced 
this gentleman by name. 
ot have forgotten, Sir, though many 
jother persons may have forgotten, 
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endeavouring to counteract the evils | 
arising from scarcity. But our ten- 
der-hearted rulers scorn all these, and 
apply at once to the dungeon and the 
cag; in order to compensate the peo- 
ple for the want of a belly-full of 
food, they endeavour to silence their 
tonguesand to close up their eyes ; and 
in order to comfort starving wives and 
families, they shut up the husbands to 
pine out their lives in holes but little 
bigger than the graves, into which, 
probably, they are to go when they 
come out of their prison. 

Such is the kind, such is the com- 
passionate disposition, and such are 
the tender cares, of the rulers of the 
people of England. But, as I ob- 
served to you in my last letter, they 
tremble while they oppress, and their 
violence is the effect of cowardice and 
not of courage. 

Before I conclude, I cannot refrain 
from noticing the situation to which 
Mr. Coxe of Norfolk has reduced 
himself. To do this has occurred to 
me during the foregoing observations, 
and, as what I shall say upon the sub- 
ject belongs naturally enough to that 


You will | 


that, when Mr. Western, Mr. Coxe 
and other country gentlemen, who 
mre really worthy of the name, were 
coming forward in Parliament with 
propositions for measures to raise the 
price of corn; you will not have for- 
sotten, that [ took the very earliest 
Ppportunity of warning these gentle- 
men of their danger. I told them, 
that they should let the ministers alone 
fo do the thing themselzes. 1 told 
Mem, that the Ministers wished the 
Bing to be done, but that they wish- 
Id somebody else to do it; and 

at above all things they wished 

to be done by such men as 


20, 1817. rise 
the Ministers might throw all the 
odium of the Bill upon the land- 
owners. After several efforts to 
awaken these gentlemen to a sense of 
their danger, 1 addressed a letter to 
Mr. Coxe upon the subject, in the 
Register of the 28th of May, 1814. 
I dare say he thought me an imperti- 
nent fellow, and that his mighty whig 
friends, together with his eulogist, 
Mr. Perry, would save him from that 
popular reproach, which I predicted 
would long be his lot. This gentle- 
man would, however, have acted wisely 
if he had followed my advice, and of 
that he himseJf must now be sensible ; 
for so completely have the corrupt 
friends ef the Ministry availed them- 
selves of his having called for the 
Corn-Bill, that they have not only 
destroyed his political influence in his 
county; they have not only brought 
a shower of mud and addled eggs 
about his ears; they have not only 
caused him to be burnt in efligy by 
the hands of those who formerly 
almost adored him; they have not 
only done this, but they have reduced 
him to resort to the expedient of ob- 
taining a character, as servants of 
suspicious honesty do, and to cause 
this character, or certificate of good 
behaviour, to be cirenlated through the 
newspapers. It is in the following 
words; and I really shrug up my 
shoulders, and my features _writhe as 
[am beginning to transcrife: ** At 
‘©a Meeting of the Gentry, &c: of 
“the Hundreds of Guiltcross and 
*‘ Shropham, held on the 15th inst. 
“at East Harling, in Norfolk, the 
‘¢ Earl of Arnemante in the Chair, a 
“© series of Resolutions, and an ad- 
“ dress founded thereon, to Mr. Coke, 
“ were voted unanimously. ‘The fol- 
*¢ lowing is an extract :— 

“* We have ever considered the Corn 
*¢ Bill as a measure originating with 
“the Prince Regent's Ministers ; aud 
*° we are confirmed in our opinion, by 
** the unequivocal declaration of the 
“First Lord of the Treasury, the 





em. So that, after the Bill was 
ssed for raising the price of corn, 


“ Earl of Liverpool, in the debate on 
‘the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
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‘in the House of Lords, on the Ist 
‘of June. We also know, that you 
‘Shave invariably been favourable to 
“<a free, an warestricted market ; and 
¢ that it is uniformly held as a general | 
‘¢ principle, in the Norfolk Agricul- 
‘¢ tural Society, of which you are the 
‘¢ President, that it would be better 
‘“¢ for the farmer, for this country, 
“and for all nations, that there 
++ should be no Corn Laws at all. We 
‘+ look upon the improved system of 
‘‘agriculture, ‘ originated, improv- 
“+ ed, and matured’ by your exertions, 
*¢ as highly beneficial to all classes of 
“society. To the Jand-holder, as 
‘senabling him, by the advanced 
“Cvalue of his estate, to meet the 
‘S pressure of the times, and the in- 
‘6 creasing demands of the Govern- 
“¢ ment ;—to the clergyman, as creat- 


‘* ing a considerable additional reve. | 


“nue, without auy risk or exertion 
‘Con his part;—to the farmer, as 
““ affording a more certain return for 
“his labour and capital ; — to the 
‘‘ poor, as employing a greater num- 
‘© ber of hands in husbandry ;—and 
“to the community, as meeting the 
“crowing population with growing 
** productiveness. We beg also to 
‘* state a fact, which cannot be con- 
‘troverted; that in those parishes 
‘¢ where the improved system of agri- 
** culture has been wholly, or even 
“¢ partially adopted, no want of em- 
** ployment has been experienced by 
“‘the lower orders, nor have those 
“to whom the management of the 
*¢ poor is intrusted been driven to 


*S such devices and expedients, for the 
“© creation of 


labour, as have been 
‘¢ found necessary in other places.” 

' This, Sir, is a melancholy spectacle! 
Little did Mr. Coxe think that this 
would be the consequence of not 
having followed my advice. [ cannot 
sav that I pity. him; for, he had great 
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power, aud he has never been cordially 
fora Reform in the Parliament. - It is 
not true, as is here stated, that the 
measure of the Corn Bill originated 
with the Ministers. I[t originated 
with Mr. Western and Mr. Coxe; 
for they first broached the subject in 
Parliament, while the Ministers, very 
cunningly, let them fall into the trap, 


least, doubting, 


ginate with the Ministers. 
ed” it as having originated with 
the Ministers; and that they are 
how confirmed in their “ opinion.” 
What do the people care about their 
opinion? ‘She people remember the 
fact; and they will remember other 
facts, too, much longer than the Bo- 
roughmongers imagine. This certif- 
cate, Sir, of good behaviour, is, take 
the whole thing into view, one of the 
lowest and most mean devices that 
ever man resorted to. But, as I said 
befere, there is no pity due to the 
humbled party. He has relied upon 
faction and not upon the people. He 
has employed his great power against 
the people’s rights. At his humilia 
tion, therefore, not a man of the peo 
ple ought to repine. 

In perfect health and with the 
kindest wishes for your health and 
prosperity, I remain, frem the bottom 


of my heart, 


Your faithful friend, 
And most obedient servant, 
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and seemed to be unconcerned, or, at | 
spectators. My | 
Lord Arnpemarce and his associates 
of this certifying Meeting, do not | 
|say, indeed, that the Bill did ori. | 

They | 


say that they have ‘‘ ever consider. 
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